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For Parley’s Magazine. 
“lt : THE GIRL, THE ROBIN, AND THE TREE. 


|? was one of the mildest days in May, their simple but most beautiful robes of 

and the sun shone brightly on an ex- green and white, or of delicate pink ; 
tensive garden as it lay clothed in fresh- the dew-drops wore their jewels, glitter- 
nessand beauty. The grass was the ing.in the sun. The flowers were un- 
greenest and softest carpet which could folding their petals for their great Painter 
be found. The trees were dressed in to touch with his rainbow colors, while 
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they seemed trying to expand in their 
beauty, or to bend before him in _rever- 
ence and gratitude. The birds were 
singing their song of welcome to the risen 
day ; their hymn of praise to its Creator 
and restorer. No clouds were in the 
blue arch above, or upon the earth be- 
neath ; yet there was one cloud. And 
where, think you, it rested? On the 
brow of a little child, whose face was gen- 
erally gladdened by the sunshine of a 
bright and happy spirit. 

Thoughtfully she walked along in the 
smooth path, and unknowingly trod down 
the tender grass. ‘ Yes,’ said she, ina 
low voice, ‘I have again done wrong. 
Tis always so, when [I try most. I 
won’t try any more, till I grow old. Oh, 
I wish I was that beautiful robin, singing 
so merrily in the branches ! or even this 
peach-tree with its bright blossoms, which 
bore us such delicious peaches last year. 
Father says it will bear a great many 
more this year, and yet it does not seem 
to have any trouble about them. They 
don’t have to keep ‘tRYING to grow so 
wise and good ; and nobody keeps preach- 
ing tothem. I mean to enjoy as they 
do. A little girl, like me, can’t do much; 
and then it is hard, when I want to do as 
I please, to have to give up to others ; 
and so hard to keep trying to get those 
virtues mother tells me about, with their 
great hard names. I don’t want them 
yet, they say, but I shall when I grow up. 
Well, then I shall get them ; that will 
be time enough. I had better be happy 
now, and geod by and by.’ 





PRESENT ENJOYMENT.—A TALE. 


The little girl stopped, for a gentle 
breeze moved the branches above, shaking 


‘down some of the sweet pink blossoms, 


and she thought she heard a low, sweet 
voice. It must be the Tree that spake, 

‘Do you hear, little tenant of my 
branches, who repaid me, for shelter, with 
your song, do you hear the sad notes of 
our little playfellow, who has always 
come with a light and bounding step to 
join her voice with your gentle notes, and 
to enjoy the sight and fragrance of my 
bright blossoms ? She thinks we have 
no task to perform. She knows not that 
I have never a moment even to enjoy my 
own beautiful flowers ; and that you are 
toiling all these sunny hours to build that 
little, difficult nest, that has troubled you 
so much. She knows not how often we 
fail—of the cold frost last week, which 
put back my sweet blossoms when I was 
expecting their full bloom ; nor of the 
pelting rain, which beat so hard upon 
them ; and, even on this bright day, here 
is the wind driving them from me. I too 
am really tired of trying :. My fruitis 
not needed till fall; J will enjoy the 
spring, even as the child; J will play, 
and do just as I please till summer, and 
then I will work the harder. You too, 
little bird, will you not leave your tire 
some work, and join us? We willall 
be happy now, and do what we were 
made to do by and by.’ 

The little girl stood still, lost in won 
der, yet a smile came like a sunbeam 
through the cloud; for she doubted nol 
that the Robin would heed the advice anf 
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be her companion. But sadder than she 
had ever heard it before was the bird’s 
yoice as it answered, ‘ Ah, foolish Tree, 
and yet more foolish Child ! listen to the 
story | have to tell, and then say if we 
shall be happier to do as you desire. I 
once thought like you, and acted as you 


would act. For awhile I thought I was 
happy. I did nothing but try to please 


myself, and I pitied the birds who were 
working so hard around me. ‘They tried 
to persuade me to be industrious too, but 
I said as you have said just now. The 
old birds talked to me, but I pointed to 
the children at play, and I was tired of 
their preaching. But when the summer 
came, then I began to build, and trouble 
enough itwas. ‘The older birds had used 
most of the straws, and the soft moss and 
wool, and the sun was so hot I could 
scarcely work. When I had found a few 
materials and brought them to the tree, 
I saw the other birds in their cool, shady 
nests, with their little birds around them, 
and I began to feel how foolish I had 
been. 

‘At last my nest was finished, and for 
amoment | was happy. Soon my little 
ones nestled beneath my wings, and 
opening their little bills they chirped and 
begged for food. I went far in search for 
it, and brought them all I could find; but 
alas, where were the young and tender 
worms, their fittest food? They were no 
longer to be found ; and had not a kind 
lady scattered crums for me, which I car- 
ried to my poor wee birds, they must have 
starved. How did I then grieve for my 
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idleness ! Now the other little birds had 
begun to fly about, to taste the bright 
cherries and strawberries, to smell the 
sweet flowers, and to pour forth their 
youngand happy song. OQ, it was so sad 
to think mine was suffering for my wick- 
edness ! 

‘ Before their little wings were strong 
enough to fly, I saw the other birds go 
away to brighter lands to find another 
summer. The cold winds were whistling 
around us; I nestled my darlings under 
my wings ; but when the leaves fell, our 
shélter was gone, and | knew if we staid 
longer we mustdie. ‘Then we started on 
our flight ; but before we could reach a 
warmer clime three of the sweet birds 
died, and but one lived to reach our new 
home. 

‘Now say, little girl, shall I again 
waste these precious spring-time hours ? 
O no, I am trying to be more and more 
industrious ; and | find that I am far, far 
happier than when I spent all my hours 
in play.’ 

The breeze moved the Tree, and it bow- 
ed its head, and while a deeper blush, 
the blush of shame, seemed to spread 
over its bright blossoms, it said, ‘ I too 
was foolish, but I will learn a lesson from 
little Robin, that my sweet fruit may not 
be blighted and die.’ The bright drops 
shook like rain from the branches, and 
mingled with the tears which steod upon 
the cheek of the little girl; but wit 
them the cloud departed from her brow, 
and the sunshine of inward peace shone 


out. Often did the Tree, the Bird, and 
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the Little Girl, rejoice together over the 
lesson they had learned—that to be happy 


THE JUVENILE CULPRITS. 


through all seasons of life we must learn to 
be and do good in its Spring. 


L. H, 





THE JUVENILE CULPRITS. 
(Concluded from page 161.) 


(A chirping is heard in the basket.) 

my friend there is rather anxious to 

appear and prefer his charge. (Mr. 
F. takes from the basket a small bird-cage, 
wherein is seen a linnet.) He had his 
house robbed by you or some one. _Lit- 
tle did I think any child of mine would 
ever be a housebreaker. 

R. Now, father, do you call it house- 
breaking to rob a bird’s nest of a few 
eggs ? Why, the birds soon get more ; 
and almost every body takes birds’ nests 
when they find them. Besides, if the 
egos were not to be taken, there would 
be so many birds they would eat up all 
the corn, and we should be starved to 
death. Why, farmer Dickson’s son told 
me, that they kept several boys to fright- 
en away the crows from the cornfield ; 
and that they were sometimes shooting 
at larks, sparrows, and goldfinches, all 
day long. 

Mr. F. You talk so fast, and have so 
much to say, that I shall hardly remem- 
ber one half of it. But how do you think 
I should like my chairs and tables to be 
taken away, merely because I could get 
more ? You say almost every one takes 
birds’ eggs: but, if a thing be not right 
in itself, will it be made right by many 
people doing it? Farmer Dickson does 
right in frightening away the crows, and 


if he shoots the smaller birds also, I can. 
not blame him : he does it to protect his 
property. 

k. True, father. But you have not 
said a word about the birds eating us all 
up, if we were not to take their eggs, 
Why, there would be so many birds, the 
world would soon be full of them ! 

Mr. F. Truly, Robert, we are under 
great obligations to you for protection ; 
but, I dare say, whenever we are in such 
great danger as you speak of, better 
means will be devised to avert it, than 
encouraging young children, like your- 
selves, to harden your hearts by birdnest- 
ing. Let me ask you, Robert, when you 
robbed this poor bird of her 
you did it to prevent the world being 
filled with birds, and the people from be- 
ing famished to death for want of corn ? 

R. No; I did not think about that; but 
only of getting the pretty little speckled 
eggs, and running a thread through 
them. 

F. Poor little bird ! how he pecks a- 
gainst the wires of his cage to get out! 

E. And see how he clings to the perch 
with his little feet! We must hear his 
complaint, father, that he may be set at 
liberty. 

R._ O, father knows better than that, 
and won’t let him go again, | am sure; 
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we can take more care of him than he 
can of hinself. 

Mr. F. I should think he would hard- 
ly like to trust you, after your treatment 
of him. Who is there that has ever 
heard these feathery warblers strain their 
little throats with all the melody that life 
and liberty inspire,—who that has ever 
followed them, as they winged their way 
from flowery brake to woodland dell, re- 
joicing in their freedom,—can pen them 
up in a wiry prison, benumbing their 
wings, and changing their song of glad- 
uess to one of sorrow ? Eliza, my love, 
reach us Beattie’s Minstrel. How beau- 
tiful are the expressions therein about 
confining birds in cages ! 

E. (after reaching the book.) Here 
they are, father ; they are favorite lines 


of mine. (Reads)— 


‘O let them ne’er, with artificial note, 

To please a tyrant, strain the little bill ; 

But sing what heaven inspires, and wander 
where they will.’ 

Mr. F. This poor bird was not only 
despoiled of his eggs, but robbed of his 
young. After all the toil of building his 
nest; all the patience of his mate in 
hatching their eggs ; after all their trou- 
ble in providing food for their young 
ones ; just as they were about to see them 
leave their nest, and accompany them in 
their happy flights,—then their little ones 
were taken away ! and hard, or thought- 
less, must be the heart of the child who 
could thus wantonly inflict upon them 
such a calamity, without any motive but 
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he looks so pretty in that little cage: and 





him. The little prisoner must now be 
set at liberty ; but first we must have the 
statement of his sorrows. 


THE LINNET’S COMPLAINT. 


‘ Ou, I have lost my little ones ! 
And every coming morrow 

Will be, at best, a time of woe, 
Of heaviness, and sorrow ! 


The bush may bud ; the morning sun 
Shed round his golden glory ; 

The moon may give her golden light ; but all 
Revive my mournful story. 


For what avail the glittering beam, 
Though bright surpassing measure,~— 

The silvery moon,—the flowery thorn,— 
When we have lost our treasure ? 


And why should man with envy view 
The blessings that are lent us ? 

What right has he, ruthless to rob, 
To ruin, and torment us ? 


We build our nests with anxious pain ; 
Bring up our young with care ; 

And then are left, despoil’d and lone, 
To languish in despair. 


When caged, we do but droop and mourn, 
And sing a note of sadness ; 

’Tis no more like our woodland song 
Than sorrow is like gladness. 


How happy were my mate and I, 
What time the skies were fair, 

And spring was smiling on the earth, 
Around her tender care ! 


We brought them food from yonder dell ; 
It was a sweet employ ; 

And waved our wings, and trill’d our song, 
Wild with excess of joy. 


But now a cloud hangs o'er our heads ; 
The past is turn’d to pain ; 
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that of possessing what did not beleng to 
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And never, never will return (Opens the window and the cage-door.) 






| Those happy days again. F, QO, let us give him something before 
i Oh, we have lost our little ones ! he goes. Poor thing! I will fetch him 






. | And every coming morrow some crums. 

Will be a day of bitterness, Mrs. F. No, my dear, never mind; he 
Of heaviness, end sorrow ! is too anxious to go, to wait for your 
F. Dear me, how unhappy the poor cryms: besides, he has plenty in the cage. 
bird is! Q, it is very cruel to rob a bird (The linnet flies through the window.) 
of its young. R. Well, I have acted unkindly ; but 
C. We certainly shall never forget, no jinnet shall ever say again that [ rob 
father, the lessons you have taken the heq him. Yet really, father, if I werea 
trouble to prepare for us. I am sorry bird, I would rather live in a nice, clean, 
you should have had occasion to lecture 1), cage, like that on the table, and be fed 
us, but do trust that you will not again every day, than be out in the wind and 

perceive in us a disposition to be cruel. rain, and feed on worms and berries. 
Mr. F. It was Robert that took the yy. p That, Robert, is a mistake of 
linnet’s eggs at one time, and the young yours. Were you a bird, your desires 
a birds at another ; and, though he meant would be widely different from what they 
‘i to use the latter kindly, they all died: now are. Different creatures have diffe- 
at and you well know that Eliza wrote on jont tastes. If you give adog a bone on 
paper, over the little oe she dug for a silver dish, he will immediately pull 
them, the following words, which I copi- Ne heen Mie Mek ee away 


























| 

ed with my pencil : ee ; af 

| with it, preferring to gnaw it in the dust 
i ‘ Here lie little linnets, in secret, rather than avail himself of 
Surrounded with clay : your unsuitable accommodation. Anda 
| ane Eee ee bird prefers the hips and haws en the 






They were taken away. 


Their shrcud it was made, 
And their grave dug by me; 
And this bit of paper golden cage. 
Their tombstone shall be. (A noise is heard in the opposite room, and 
a violent scratching at the closet-doer.) 





bushes, with hberty without bars, to all 
the dainty meats you can crowd intoa 








I gaze on their death-bed 










With sorrow ; and sigh, R. Bless me! that great big thing is 
‘ . 1S ¢ st «© > . 
A bird 2 bat qast ;_ then, getting out of the closet, I am sure! 
Alas! what am J ? ty : 
(Eliza and Fanny draw near their mother, 
I contrived to take the old linnet without and Charles goes towards the door.) 
hurting him, as he was moaning on the CC. I am afraid we have more reason 






bush nearest to where his nest was built; to fear having injured him, than that he 
will injure us. 





and now we will set him at liberty. 
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(Eliza takes courage from the example of 

her brother Charles.) 

R. Now I would not go into that par- 
lor for a thousand pounds. Hark! did 
you ever hear such a scratching? It must 
be something with very long claws. 

E. (archly.) Perhaps, Robert, it’ is 
‘but a picture, after all; or something 
made of gingerbread.’ 

R. Well, Eliza, you need not talk so ; 
for vou look as white asa sheet with fear, 
and have crept up close to mother. Hark! 
do you hear a growling? I[ think it is a 
bear ! indeed, I am sure it is. 

Mr. F. Ican hardly think it is a bear, 
Robert ; for the cruel are generally cow- 
ards, and injure only such creatures as 
cannot defend themselves. I shall not 
suspect my son Robert of injuring a bear. 

R. I hear a chain rattle! Father, 
there can be no harm in bolting the door ? 
Charles, please to turn the bolt: father 
knows it will do no harm. 

Mr. F. Certainly not: but you are 
very circumspect. Were you half as 
cautious in giving offence as you are to 
secure yourself from it, it would be well. 
But, Robert, as the stranger appears im- 
patient, you would perhaps pay him the 
respect of introducing him to us ? or, if 
you had rather, you may go and ask 
John to do so. 

R. Fathter, 1 would not go into the 
hall for the world! 

Mr. F. Nay then, I suppose it must 
be my bnsiness to go to John myself. 

C. Iwill goto him directly, father. 
But ‘smiling) perhaps Robert world 
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think it ‘more respectful’ to go with 
me ? 

R. Ay,ay;Charles, you may joke now ; 
but when you get out into the hall, and 
hear the chain rattle, you will be soon 


glad to be safe back again, I am sure. 
(Charles leaves the room, and when in the 
hall calls out, ‘ Robert! Robert! come 
here directly.’) 


R. (holding by the back of a chair.) 
No, that I won’t, lam sure! I knew he 
would be glad to come back again ! 

Mr. F. Should the bear make his ap- 
pearance, we must not expect much as- 


sistance from Robert 
Enter Charles, and John the footman. 


R. (talking to himself.) Now, Mr. 
John, if you have to go to that closet by 
yourself, I fancy you will be properly 
paid for not opening the parlor-door for 
me just now. It will serve you exactly 
right : ill-natured folks are sure to suffer 
for their unkindness. 

Mr. F, John, go into the opposite 
parlor ; and, if you find any one in the 
closet, request him to follow you in here. 


I wish to introduce him to my son Robert. 
(Robert gets behind his mother and sisters 
as John goes out, and keeps his eyes on 

the door. See Cut in the Feb. number. 


E. (to Robert.) I never saw any one 
before so frightened ata ‘picture!’ Why, 
‘ you look as white as a sheet, and have 
crept up close to mother ! 

R. I fancy you are as frightened as 
I am, Eliza ; and it is not a very proper 
time to be joking. 

Mr. F. (overhearing their conversa- 
tion. ) Nay,my Eliza, be not too hard upon 
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your brother ; for Robert is not without Mr. F. Well, if that be the case, you 
bravery ; though he dare not meet a bear, are better where you are. Iam glad to 
he is bold enough to rob a bird’s nest. see you so considerate : we should ever 
(Enter John, leading a mastiff by his chain. be careful how we trespass on the com- 
The dog barks.) fort of others. (Reads.) 








Mr. F. Our guest is impatient to tell 
his story. 

C. (approaching the dog, and patting 
him on the head.) Why, its farmer Jef- 
ferson’s house-dog !—poor Bell ! 

R. (peeping from behind his mother 
and sisters, and talking to himself.) Then 
I shall stay where Lam; for I fancy, if 
he see me, John will hardly be able to 
hold him. I wish I had let him alone. 
Somebody has been telling all about it. 

Mrs. F. Do not crush me so, Robert : 
You see it is not a bear, but only a dog, 
and a good-tempered one too. He is 
very quiet with Charles: why do not 
you go and pat him on the head, as your 
brother does ? 

R. O, I never was fond of dogs. 

‘As Robert speaks, the dog holds up his 

head, and begins to growl.) 

R. (to himself.) I wish that dog a 
thousand miles off: I shall have him 
spring over the table at me. (Speaking 
loudly.) 1 don’t think you are holding 
the chain fast, John. 

(Bell, hearing Robert's voice, again growls.) 

Mr. F. Ay, ay, hold the chain fast, 
John, be sure. Perhaps Mr. Bell will be 
pacified by my reading his complaint for 
him. Could you not hear it better, Rob- 
ert, on this side of the table ? 

R. Ican hear it very well here, father. 
I shall disturb mother if I come round. 


POOR BELL’S COMPLAINT. 


‘I live at farmer Jefferson’s, 
By name they call me Bell ; 

And I have serv’d my master long— 
I think I serve him well. 


A throng of boys were at the gate ; 
I pass’d in evil hour ; 

They coax’d me with a piece of bread, 
And got me in their power. 


And then they gather’d pebble stones, 
Which I may well bewail ; 

They put them in a canister, 
And tied it to my tail. 


I fled affrighted at the sound, 
Wondering what it could be 

That ran so very very fast, 
And kept so close to me. 


Panting and breathless with my speed, 
My tongue as hot as fire, 

] could not leave my foe behind, 
He seem’d to come the nigher. 


And still I ran with eager haste, 
And cours’d the village round ; 
And still that hated canister 
Was rattling on the ground. 


It seem’d some dreadful thing to me ; 
Behind I durst not look ; 

But onward held my flying course, 
Through brake, and briar, and brook. 


And then they met me in the lane, 
And nearly broke my bones 

With broomstick, brickbat, broken glass, 
And tiles, and sticks, and stones. 











With beating heart, and weary limbs, 
And drooping spirit sad, 

I sank down at my master's door : 
It might have driven me mad. 


And none can tell my misery 
Till from that torment freed. 
Whoe’er they were that tortur'd me, 
It was a cRUEL deed. 


R. Now, father, [ will tell you all 
about it, as far as I know. 


(Bell growls louder than before, and looks 
furiously at Robert.) 


Mr. F. The dog seems to be displeased 
at something behind you, children : sup- 
pose we lead him round the table ; he will 
then let us know what offends him. 

R. Please not, father, to let him come a 
bit nearer. John, hold the chain as fast 


asever you can. I'll tell you, father. 
(Bell goes towards Robert, growling. as far 
as the chain will allow.) 


F. Please, father, to send the dog a- 
way ; he wili frighten us to death. 

R. Yes, do, father; for 1 want to tell you. 

Mr. F. Well, John, suppose you take 
Bell into the kitchen; and Robert will go 
to him presently, and give him a bone: it 
may put him in a better temper. 

(John leads out the dog. 

C. I never saw poor Bell out of tem- 
per before : he will always let me do 
what I will with him. 

R. Now, father, I am afraid you will 
think worse of me than I deserve. 

Mr. F. Perhaps not, Robert: let us 
heat what you haye to say. I am not 
usually severe with my children, except 
when they try to deceive me ;° and that 
is very seldom the case. 
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R. 1 was walking near farmer Jeffer- 
son’s, when I saw four or five boys, some 
of whom I knew, doing something to a 
dog. I went to them ; and they told me 
they were going to have some fun, and 
asked me to join init. This I foolishly 
did ; but, when I helped them to pick up 
pebble stones, and tie the canister to the 
dog’s tail, I had not a thought of hurting 
poor Bell. I never saw a dog served so 
before, and could not have believed it 
would frighten him so dreadfully. In- 
deed I am telling the truth, father. 

Mr. F. Ihave no reason to believe 
the contrary. But how came you to join 
in pelting the poor animal? this you 
must have known was cruel. 

R. I did not throw a single stone nor 
any thing else at him, father ; for, when 
I saw him run away,and heard him howl 
so dreadfully, it frightened me to think 
of what I had done, and I made the best 
of my way home. I did help to tie the 
canister on his tail ; but I did not pelt 
nor see him after he ran away till now. 

Mr. F. And what do you now think 
of tying a canister to a dog’s tail ? 

R. I think it very cruel, and very 
wicked ; and I never will, while I live, 
do such a thing again. 

Mr. F. Be not too sure of that, Robert, 
for how frequently are the best resolutions 
broken! I can readily believe that you 
knew not the extent of the mjury you 
were doing to the dog ; for once, when 
you were all younger, I thoughtlessly 
slipped the string of a little wooden dog, 
bought at the fair, over the neck of a rab- 
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bit ; when the poor rabbit ran away 
frightened, at his utmost speed, pulling 
the little dog after him ; and would, no 
doubt, have run himself almost to death, 
had not the string caught in a fence, and 
stopped both of them. 

E. I recollect it very well, father, tho’ 
I was then a very little girl, But why 
should animals be frightened at what 
cannot hurt them ? 

Mr. F. Because animals have not 
reason to tell them, in their fears, what 
will, or what will not, hurt them. When 
a dog runs, with a canister close at his 
heels, he no doubt supposes something is 
pursuing him ; and, in his anxiety to get 
away, has no time nor inclination to stop 
and examine his supposed enemy. Hu- 
man beings act much in the same manner 
when under the dominion of fear: not 
having presence of mind enough to ena- 
ble them to ascertain the extent of their 
danger, they magnify it by imagining it 
to be greater than it really is. Thus,— 

‘ In the night, imagining some fear, 

A bush is easily supposed a bear.’ 
And there are people in the world who 
have imagined a bear near them, even in 
the day-time ; are there not, Robert ? 

R. I really did think it was a bear 
scratching in the closet. 

Mrs. F. Would it not be well for you 
all to learn the Complaints of the poor 
creatures who were injured? You would 
then think upon the past ; and it might 
have a good effect upon the future. 

C. Indeed, mother, I intended to do 
so; and will begin this very day. 
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R. And Iam sure I will learn then 
all. But, father, what shall I do abou 
poor Bell? I am afraid, the first time he 
meets me, he will lay hold of me by the 
leg ; andI did not intend to do him 
harm. 

Mr. F. We will manage that some. 
how or other ; for I believe you did not 
mean to be cruel to him. You shall ae. 
company me to the kitchen by and by: 
and we will see what effect will be pro 
duced by your giving him a bone or two, 
and behaving kindly to him. And now, 
my dear children, let not this day be for. 
gotten. I have endeavored to reprove 
you in a way somewhat playful, but mos 
likely to be remembered. You have 
been rather thoughtless than cruel, and 
will not, I think, again fall into the same 
errors. I shall never advert to the past with 
severity, unless you again offend : and 
I trust you will not reproach each 
other. 

Mrs. F. Some of you have scarcely 
offended at all; but that must not induce 
you to neglect your father’s advice not 
reproach each other. 

Mr. F. Be not led astray by the delu- 
sion that a thing must be right becaus 
others do it, or that it is less crue! to tor 
ment a little animal than a great one. |! f 


a deed be evil, though practised by th 
world, it is an evil still ; and cruelty® 
not changed in its nature, whether exer 
cised in tormenting an ant or an éé 


phant. 
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Esop’s fables, as was remarked in our last number, were satires on vice, and, till viee has been 
world, will continue as new and applicable to morals and manners as when they were originally 
now give the fable of 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


NEW TRANSLATION, FROM Z£50P. 


A WOLF and Lamb once chane’d to meet 
Beside a stream, whose waters sweet 
Brought various kinds of beasts together, 
When dry and sultry was the weather ; 
Now, though the Wolf came there to pring, 
Of eatirxe he began to think, 

As soon as he espied the Sheep, 

And soon resolv’d on him to leap ; 

Yet thought it better to begin 

With threat’ning words and angry mien. 


‘ And so,’ said he to him below, 
How dare you stir the water so? 
Making the cool, refreshing flood 


As brown as beer. and thick as mud.’ 


‘Sir,’ said the Lamb, ‘ that cannot be, 
The water flows from you to me ; 
So ‘ts impossible, I think, 
That what I do can spoil your dmnk.’ 
‘T say it does, you saucy puss 


How dare you yntradiet me thus ? 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE.--ST. GUDULE’S PULPIT. 


But, more than this, you idle clack, 
You rail’d at me behind my back 


Two years ago, I have been told ;’ — 
‘How so? lm not a twelvemonth old,’ 
The Lamb replied ; ‘so, I suspect, 
Your honor is not quite correct.’ 


‘If not,’ your mother it must be, 
And that comes all the same to me,’ 
Rejoin’d-the Wolf— who waited not, 
But kill’d and ate bim on the spot. 


——— 


Some, like the Wolf, adopt the plan, 
To make a quarrel, if they can ; 
But none with you can hold dispute, 
If you’re determin’d to be mute ; 
For sure this proverb must be true, 
That every quarrel must have two. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


I REMEMBER Once having loaned my well- 
worn Robinson Crusoe to an old farmer in my 
native town, and, so faithful a transcript of na- 
ture did he find this tale,* and with so much 
interest did he enter into its tmaginary inci- 
dents, that he believed every word of the book 
to be true, and was with difficulty persuaded 
to acontrary opinion. Thecircumstance was 
brought to recollection by seeing the follow- 
ing paragraph in a London newspaper :— 

‘On Monday, the 2d instant, (March 1840) 
three little boys, sons of respectable parents 
residing in Louth,—the eldest only twelve 
years of age,—who had been reading the ro- 
mance of Robinson Crusoe, left their homes in 


*T he tale is founded on the history of Alexander Selkirk. 


company in search of an uninhabited island, 
where they might enjoy the sweets described 
by the author of that work. The young Cr 
soes were armed with a blunderbuss, pistols, 
swords, &c. and provided with sundry neces 
saries, such as needles, threads, twine, &c. 
They wended their way to the sea-shore of 
Saltfleet in search of a ship to bear them toa 
island whereon they might build a hut, digs 
cave, breed goats, and feast on grapes ; ther 
they were overtaken by a brother, and depr: 
ved of theirarms. They then changed thet 
route, and were finally overtaken by Mr.Heath. 
who had been sent in search of them by thei 
unhappy parents, near Horncastle, and welt 
conducted safely to their homes.’ 





A FLEMISH PULPIT. 


Tue pulpit of St. Gudule’s church, at 


middle of the nave. At the base a 


Brussels, is the curious production of Adam and Eve, big as life, the expelling 


Henry Verbruggen, and is placed in the 


Our first 


angel, and death in the rear. 
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parents, though closely pursued, bear up- 
on their shoulders the terrestrial globe, 
the cavity of which is filled by the 
preacher. From the globe rises a tree, 
whose top extends into a canopy, sustain- 
ingan angel, and Truth, exhibited as a 
female genius. Above are the virgin 
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and the infant Jesus, crushing the ser- 
pent’s head with a cross. The steps on 
either side appear as if cut from trunks 
of trees, and are accompanied with carv- 
ings of the ostrich, eagle, peacock, par- 
rot, &c. 
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THE BOTTLE CONJUROR. 


PERH APS my young readers have 

heard of bottle conjurors. I am go- 
ing to tell them the origin of the name. 
The methods of hoaxing, as it is vulgarly 


They assume a new 
name and shape with every fresh impos- 
ture. It was formerly the habit to hoax 
or decieve illiterate and ignorant grown 


called, are various. 
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people, as will be seen by this old story 
about the bottle conjuror. Of late years 
the younger part of our people are gulled 
or hoaxed by swallowers of fire and balls 
of cotton, and rolls of ribbon, and their 
raree shows get more money from the 
boys’ pocket than he can always call his 
own. But I will proceed to give you the 
story of the Bottle Conjuror. 


On Monday the 16th of January 1749, 
it was announced by newspaper adver- 


tisement that a person on that evening, at 
the theatre royal, Haymarket, London, 
would play on a common walking cane 
the music of every instrument then in 
use ; that he would on the stage get into 
a tavern quart bottle, without equivoca- 
tion, and while there sing several songs, 
and suffer any spectator to handle the 
bottle ; that if any spectator came mask- 
ed he would, if desired, declare who he 
was ; that, in a private room, he would 
produce the representation of any person 
dead, with whom the party requesting it 
should converse some minutes as if alive; 
that the performance would begin at half 
past six; and that a guard would be pla- 
ced at the doors to preserve order. 

This advertisement assembled an im- 
mense audience, who waited till seven 
o’clock, and then becoming impatient and 
vociferous, a person came before the cur- 
tain and declared, that if the performer 
did not appear, the money should be re- 
turned. Afterwards, a voice behind the 
curtain cried out that the performer had 
not arrived, but, if the audience would 
stay till the next evening, instead of go- 
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ing into a quart bottle, he would get inty 
a pint. A tumult then commenced, by 
the throwing of a lighted candle from ope 
of the boxes on to the stage. The inte 
rior of the theatre was torn down and 
burnt in the street, and a flag, made of 
the stage curtain, was placed on a pole, 
in the midst of the bonfire. During the 
riot, the entrance money, which had beey 
secured in a box, according to contract 
with the proprietors of the theatre, was 
carried away. Several persons of high 
rank were present, and pickpockets ob 
tained a rich booty. 

The manager of the theatre published 
a letter the Wednesday after, disavowing 
all connivance with the impostor, and 
stating that the person who took the the. 
atre was a man of genteel appearance, 
and called his name William Nichols; 
and proposed, that as the performance 
was so very extraordinary, there should 
be a receiver of the proprietor’s own ap 
pointment at the office, and in case ther 
should be no performance, or any notor: 
ous equivocation, that the money should 
be returned. All this caution was taker, 
and the money locked up in the office 
guarded by persons of reputation, whe 
would have returned it; but, he contr 
ues, ‘my house was pulled down, the ¢ 
fice broken open, the money taken oli, 
and the servants obliged to fly for thei 
lives.’ 

The secret history of the impostur 
was never discovered to the public, but! 
was rumored that the aifair originated i! 
a wager proposed by a well-known rakish 
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nobleman, who contrived to win his bet 
through the midst of great mischief. 

Within a week from the affair of the 
bottle conjuror, an advertisement propo- 
sed to rival his astonishing non-perform- 
ance, by stating that there had lately ar- 
rived from Ethiopia ‘ the most wonderful 
and surprising Doctor Benimbo Zimmam- 
paango, dentist and body-surgeon to the 
emperor of Monemongi,’ who, among 
other surprising operations, proposed to 
perform the following : ‘ He offers any 
one of the spectators, only to pull out his 
own eyes, which, as soon as he has done, 
the doctor will show them to any lady or 
gentleman present, to convince them there 
isno cheat, and then replace them in the 
sockets as perfect and entire as ever.’ 

To render complete the account of the 
Bottle Conjuror, we ought to insert the 
following bantering apology for the im- 
postor’s non-appearance : 

‘Whereas various stories have been 
told the public about the man and the 
bottle, but the best account seems to be 
this, namely, A gentleman went to him 
on the evening he was to perform in the 
Haymarket, and asked him what he must 
have to perform to him in private? He 
said, five pounds, on which they agreed, 
and the conjuror got ready to go into 
the bottle, which was set on a table; the 
gentleman having provided a superior 
cork to fit the bottle. Then the conjuror, 
having darkened the room as much as 
was necessary, at last, with much squeez- 
ing, got into the bottle, which in a mo- 
ment the gentleman corked up and whipt 
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into his pocket, and in great haste went 
out of the house, telling the conjuror’s 
servants, who waited at the door, that 
their master had bewitched him, and bid 
them goin and take care of him. Thus 
the poor conjuror being bit himself, in be- 
ing confined in a bottle and in a gentle- 
man’s pocket, could not be in another 
place ; for he never advertised he would 
go into two bottles at one and the same 
time. He is still in the gentleman’s cus- 
tody, who uncorks him now and then to 
feed him, and to let in upon him some 
fresh air ; but his long confinement has 
so damped his spirits, that instead of sing- 
ing and dancing, he is perpetually crying 
and lamenting his hard fate. But though 
the town has been disappointed of seeing 
him go into a bottle, they will have the 
pleasure in a few days of seeing him 
come out of it, of which timely notice 
will be given in the daily papers.’ 

The joke of going into a tavern quart 
bottie was versified in a magazine as fol- 
lows : 


Crowds fill the house before the hour of six, 
To see this wondrous artist show his tricks ; 
Some laugh to find their foolish hopes defeated, 
And others scold to be so bilked and cheated ; 
Yet still will he expertly act his part, 

Find him a tavern bottte holds a quart. 


But the most audacious imposture that 
was practised in England is recorded in 
the Cheltenham Journal of Jan. 17,1826. 
In a village near that town a fellow hired 
an apartment at the principal tavern, and 
circulated bills throughout the place, like 
the following : 
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‘FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY. 

‘ Felix Downjumpthroatum, the emper- 
or of all the conjurors, begs leave to an- 
nounce to the nobility, gentry, and inhab- 
itants, that he has just arrived with five 
Arabian Conjurors, which he intends to 
exhibit for this night only. Any attempt 
to describe their extraordinary perform- 
ances must be needless, as the proprietor 
flatters himself that they must be seen to 
be believed. They are all brothers by 
the same father: their names, Muley, 
Benassar, Abdallah, Mustapha, and Suc- 
kee. At the conclusion of their never- 
yet-equalled feats of sleight of hand, le- 
gerdemain, &c. &c. they will each take 
a lighted torch in either hand, when lo! 
incredible to relate! Suckee, with the 
burning torches, will jump clean down 
Mustapha’s throat, who, in an instant, 
with equal dexterity, will pass down the 
throat of Abdallah, then Abdallah will 
jump down that of Benassar, and Benas- 
sar down his brother Muley’s ; who, last- 
ly, notwithstanding he is encumbered 
with his four brothers and their eight 
torches, will throw a flip-flap somerset 
down his own throat, and leave the audi- 
ence in total darkness !’ 

The promised wonders drew crowds of 
rustics to gape at them, and the room was 
literally crammed ; but, five minutes be- 
fore the time fixed for commencing, the 
conjuror decamped with the money, and 
was no more heard of—probably he 
jumped down his own throat. 

In Boston, about ten years ago, a con- 
juror had been performing for a number 
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of weeks at Concert hall, and, his aud}. 
tors beginning to lessen considerably, he 
concluded to finish off with a grand floy. 
rish, and accordingly announced his jp. 
tention in a flaming great bill, which he 
had posted all over the city. He was to 
execute all the usual feats of jugglers, 
such as swallowing swords, transforming 
waiches into eggs, eggs into pancakes, 
pancakes into hemp and hemp into rib. 
bons ; as well as. the numberless other 
common tricks ; and then came the great 
burster of all, which he called the Ne 
Plus Ultra, and the last night of his ap. 
pearance in Boston, namely, he would 
take a lady’s handkerchief and order it to 
go into any parlour, church, or belfry in 
the city, and would have a coach at the 
door to convey any of the audience who 
would go after it and bring it back. 
The hall was full at an early hour; the 
juggler went through his legerdemain; 
the carriage stood at the street door ; he 
requested the loan of a handkerchief; a 
lady handed him one, which he ‘opened 
and flourished about, and asked the audi 
ence where it should be sent. Some said 
one place, some another, but he heard 
only the belfry of the catholic church. 
So after repeating all the lingo necessary 
to transport the handkerchief to its dest 
nation, presto, it was gone, and his hand 
wasempty. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
said the conjuror, who will go after the 
handkerchief? and lo, four gentlemen 
volunteered and went upon the fool’s er 
rand. The man amused the audience 
till their return, which was pretty soo; 
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when they reported that the bishop for- 
bad their going into his belfry; and rath- 
er laughed at their wise request. Now 
began a rumpus, stamping and hooting ; 
the juggler stood his ground, telling the 
audience that the handkerchief was cer- 
tainly in the bell, if they could get at it. 


Andit was not till an honorable gentleman 
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obtained a few minutes’ silence to say to 
crowd, that they ought not to blame the 
performer, for they all came there to be 
deceived, and deceived they were pretty 
nicely, that the company was dispersed. 
The juggler told the lady that she should 
have her handkerchief tomorrow, when 
he would get it from the bishop. 
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Y young readers may like to hear 
something about Boston and New- 
England more than two hundred years 
ago, When inhabited by Indian warriors 


and their families.* The Indians of that 


* The great elm on Boston Common is pethapa 3 or 400 
years old, and no doubt yielded shade and shelter to the 
children of the red man. ‘The oldest of the other trees 


in Boston have stood in their present positions about 100 
years, Liberty Tree, at the corner of Washington and 
Essex streets, destroyed by the British troops in 1775, was 

M VOL. VIII. 


jUNE, 1840. 


time were very much like those of the 
present day who have visited us from the 
Penobscot tribe, the Sac and Fox tribe, 
the Gayhead Indians in Dukes-County, 
&c. ; but we have seen or heard very little 
about Indian women and Indian children. 
I am therefore going to give you an old 
letter, written about the year 1632, 
from William Wood, one of the first set- 
tlers of New England to his friend in 
Old England. From this old story it 
would appear that the milder virtues of 


modesty and benevolence, patient indus- 
try, forbearance, meekness, and love, 


existed as largely in a wigwam us ina 
palace, so far as the poor Indian woman’s 
limited sphere of influence extended. 
Captain Smith, the governor over the 
first settlers of Virginia, when taken pris- 
oner and doomed to death (1609), was sa- 
ved, after the hatchet was raised to destroy 


planted (according to the Pemberton MS.) in 1646, near- 
ly 200 years ago. An elm in Court-strect, and another 
at the corner of Washington and Castle-strect, whick 
were cut down in the midst of vigor and luxuriance a few 
years ago, it is presumed were growing previous te the 
year 1030, when Boston or Shawmut was purchased. 
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him, by the compassionate entreaties of 
a young Indian girl, the daughter of the 
principal sachem Powhatan ; the cele- 
brated travellers Ledyard an American, 
and Parke a Scotchman, when perishing 
with hunger and thirst in the deserts of 
Africa, were fed and protected by wild 
negro women ; and, to prove still farther 
the native charity and kindness of untu- 
tored savages, as they are sometimes call- 
ed, I am going to give you this old ac- 
count of Indian women in Boston, when 
the white man first set his foot upon these 
then desolate shores. The earliest emi- 
grants to Virginia perished to the last 
man among them; and that those in New 
England survived through greater hard- 
ships and bereavements seems to bea 
miracle ; but such sterling virtues of 
mind and body, such mental and physi- 
cal qualifications as were possessed by 
these pilgrim puritans, sufficiently ex- 
plains the problem. 

The native Indians of Massachusetts 
were friendly in 1630, and continued on 
good terms with the puritans till they 
were excited to war by king Philip (the 
successor to Massasoit,the principal Mas- 
sachusetts sachem), through jealousy of 
the growing prosperity and encroaching 
disposition of the white men, about the 
year 1675. This war was of a most san- 
guinary character, and seemed to put in 
jeopardy every village in New England ; 
but ended in destruction or entire 
subjugation of the poor Indians. 

It may appear strange to my young 
readers, that the peculiar traits of the In- 


the 
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dian woman’s character were the same 
two hundred years ago that they now are 
among the untutored savages of the preg. 
ent time ; but so it is. Human natup 
remains much the same; and this olf 
picture, drawn in 1630, would serve for g 
true description of the Tuscarora or Ser. 
eca, the Seminole or the Rocky mountaiy 
female of 1840. The old writer almog 
seems to tell the story in Anglo-Indian 
phraseology and figure of speech. But 
I give the letter in his own coarse, homely, 
humorous, nervous style, and his ancient 
mode of orthography or spelling, without 
alteration or correction. 


INDIAN WOMEN IN BosTON, 1630. 


“ Of the Indian Women ; their disposi: 
tions, employmenis, usage of their hus- 
bands, their apparel and modesty. 


“ To satisfy the curious eye of women 
readers, who otherwise might think their 
sex forgotten, or not worthy a record, le 
them peruse these few lines, wherein 
they may see their own happiness, i 
weighed in the woman’s ballance of thes 
ruder Indians, who scorn the tutorings 0 
their wives, or to admit them as ther 
equals ; though their qualities and indus 
trious deservings may justly claim th 
preheminence, and command better usage 
and more conjugal esteem, their person 
and features being every way correspol 
dent, their qualifications most excellent 
being more loving, pitiful, and modes, 
mild, provident, and laborious, than thei 
lazy husbands. Their employments #& 
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many: First, their building of houses, 
whose frames are formed like our garden- 
arbors, something inore round, very strong 
and handsome, covered with close- 
wrought mats of their own weaving, 
which deny entrance to any drop of rain, 
though it come both fierce and long, nei- 
ther can the piercing north wind find a 
cranny, through which he can convey his 
cooling breath ; they be warmer than our 
English houses ; at the top is a square 
hole for the smoke’s evacuation, which in 
rainy weather is covered with a plover : 
These are such smokey dwellings, that, 
when there are good fires, they are not 
able to stand upright, but lie all along 
under the smoke, never using any stools 
or chairs, it being as rare to see an Indian 
sit on a stool at home, as it is strange to 
see an Englishman sitting on his heels 
abroad. Their houses are smaller in 
summer, when their families be dispersed 
by reason of heat and occasions. In 
winter they have some fifty or threescore 
foot long ; forty or fifty men being in- 
mates under one roof; and as is their 
husbands occasions, these poor tectonists 
are often troubled, like snails, to carry 
their houses on their backs, sometimes to 
fishing-places, other times to hunting- 
places; after that to a planting-place, 
where it abides the longest: Another 


work is their planting of corn, wherein 
they excel our English husbandmen, keep- 
ing it so clear with their clam-shell hoes, 
as,if it were a garden, rather than a corn- 
field ; not suffering a choaking weed to 
advance his audacious head above their 
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infant corn, or an undermining worm to 


spoil his spurns. Their corn being ripe, 
they gather it, and dry it hard in the sun, 
convey it to their barns, which be great 
holes digged in the ground, in form of a 
brass pot, ceiled with rinds of trees, 
wherein they put their corn, covering it 
from the inquisitive search of their gor- 
mandizing, improvident husbands, who 
would eat up both their allowed portion 
and reserved seed, if they knew where to 
find it. But our hogs have found a way 
to unhinge their barn doors, and rob their 
garners : They are gled to implore their 
husbands help to roll the bodies of trees 
over their holes, to prevent those pioneers, 
whose thievery they as much hate as 
their flesh. Another of their employ- 
ments is their summer processions to get 
for their husbands, wherewith 
they bait their hooks when they go a 
fishing for bass or codfish. 


lobsters 


This is an 
every day’s walk, be the weather cold or 
hot, the water rough or calm, they must 
dive sometimes over head and ears for a 
lobster, which often shakes them by their 
hands with a churlish nip, and bids them 
adieu. The tide being spent, they trudge 
home two or three miles, with a hundred 
weight of lobsters at their backs, and, if 
none, a hundred scolds meet them at 
home, and a hungry belly for two days 
after. Their husbands having caught 
any fish, they bring it in their boats as 
far as they can by water, and there leave 
it: as it was their care to catch it, so it 
must be their wives pains to fetch it home, 
or fast; which done, they must dress it 
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and cook it, dish it, and present it, see 
it eaten over their shoulders, and, their 
loggerships having filled their paunches, 
their sweet lullabies scramble for their 
scraps. In the summer, these Indian 
women, when lobsters are in plenty and 
prime, dry them to keep for winter, erec- 
ting scaffolds in the hot sun-shine, ma- 
king fires likewise underneath them, by 
whose smoke the flies are expelled till 
the substance becomes hard and dry. In 
this manner they dry bass and other fish, 
without salt, cutting them very thin to 
dry suddenly, before the flies spoil them, 
having a special care to hang them in 
their smokey houses, in the night and 
dankish weather. 

“ In summer they gather flags, of which 
they make mats for houses, and hemp 
and rushes, with dying stuff, of which 
they make curious baskets, with inter- 
mixed colours and portraitures of antique 
imagery: These baskets be of all sizes, 
from a quart to a quarter ; in which they 
carry their luggage. In winter they are 
their husbands caterers, trudging to the 
clam banks for their belly timber, and 
their porters to lug home their venison, 
which their laziness exposes to the wolves 
till they impose it upon their wives 
shoulders. They likewise sew their hus- 
bands shoes, and weave coats of turkey 
feathers, besides all their ordinary house- 
hold drudgery which daily lies upon 
them; sothata childbirth hinders no 
business, nor takes up much time ; 
but the young infant, being greased 
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and footed, wrapt ina beaver skin, bound 
to his good behaviour, with his feet up to 
his bum, upon a board two foot long and 
one foot broad, his face exposed to all 
nipping weather, this little pappoose tray. 
els about with his bare-footed mother, to 
paddle in the icy clam-banks, after three 
or four days have sealed his pasteboard 
and his mother’s recovery. 

“ For their carriage, it is very civil, 
smiles being the greatest grace of their 
mirth ; their musick is lullabies to quiet 
their children, who generally are as quiet 
as if they had neither spleen nor lungs, 
To hear one of these Indians unseen, a 
good ear might easily mistake their un. 
taught voice for the warbling of a well 
tuned instrument. Such command have 
they of their voices. These womens 
modesty drives them to wear more cloaths 
than their men, having always a coat of 
cloth or skins wrapt like a blanket about 
their loins, reaching down to their hams, 
which they never put off in company. If 
a husband have a mind to sell his wife's 
beaver petticoat, which sometimes he 
doth, she will not put it off till she have 
another to put on. Commendable is their 
mild carriage and obedience to their hue 
bands, notwithstanding all their churlish 
ness and savage inhumanity, not seeming 
to delight in frowns or offering to word tt 
with their lords, nor presuming to pr 
claim their female superiority to the usu 
ping of the least tittle of their husbands 
charter, but rest themselves content undef 
their helpless condition, counting it the 
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woman’s portion. Since the English 
arrival comparison hath made them mis- 
erable ; for seeing the kind usage of the 
English to their wives, they do as much 
condemn their husbands for unkindness, 
and commend the English for their love, 
as their husbands, commending them- 
selves for their wit in keeping their wives 
industrious, do condemn the English for 
their folly in spoiling good working crea- 
tures. ‘These women resort often to the 
English houses, where they do some- 
what ease their misery by complaining, 
and seldom part without a relief. If her 
husband come to seek for his squaw, and 
begin to bluster, the Englishwoman be- 
takes her to her arms, which are the 
warlike ladle and the scalding liquors, 
threatning blistering to the naked runa- 
way, who is soon expelled by such liquid 
comminations. In a word, to conclude 
this woman’s history, their love to the 
English hath deserved no small esteem ; 
ever presenting them something that is 
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either rare or desired, as strawberries, 
hurtleberries, rasberries, gooseberries, 
cherries, plumbs, fish, and other such 
gifts as their poor treasury yields them. 
Thus much for the satisfaction of women 
concerning the relation of these Indian 
squaws.”* 


* « Much talking is condemned of them ; 
for neither Indian men nor women utter many 
words ; they speak seldom, and then with such 
gravity as is pleasingto the ear. Such as un- 
derstand them not, desire yet to hear their em 
phatical expressions, and lively action ; such 
is the mild temper of their spirits that they 
cannot endure objurgations, or scoldings. An 
Indian sagamore once hearing an English 
woman scold her husband, her quick utterance 
exceeding his apprehension, her active lungs 
thundering in his ears, drove him the house, 
from whence he went to the next neighbour, 
where he related the unseemliness of her beha- 
viour ; her language being strange to him, 
he expressed it as strangely, telling them how 
she cried Nannana Nannana Nannana Naa, 
saying he was a great fool to give her the au- 
dience.” 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
TO A TAME HARE IN A GARDEN, As SEEN IN AN ENGRAVING IN COWPER’S WORKS, 


IF life be the blessing 
We wish it to be, 

Or worth the possessing, 
It is so to thee. 


Thou’st nothing to care for, 
Hast nought to provide, 
Even heedest not wherefore 
Thy wants are supplied. 
Thou’st nought to alarm thee, 
Thou knowest no fear ; 
No hound can harass thee, 
No huntsman is near. 


No means are neglected 
To shelter thy form ; 

Thou art safely protected 
From heat and from storm. 


The odour of flowers 
Around thee is spread, 
In the vine’s leafy bowers 
Thou makest thy bed. 


Thou knowest not sadness, 
Thy hours flit in glee, 
In frolicksome gladness, 


Entire jubilee, 
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Here’s one side ; but could he 
His eloquence try, 

This, probably, would be 
Quite like 


THE REPLY. 


Can this be compared to 
My wilderness home ? 
And bonds be preferred to 
The freedom to roam ? 


Say, that I am tended 
With exquisite care, 


My wishes prevented, 
As all but one are; 


Cast up my account too 
Of joys, if you will, 

What does all amount to? 
’Tis slavery still ! 

Oh, every blessing 
I'd freely resign, 

That I’m now possessing, 


Were liberty mine! 
A LITTLE MISs, 
Seppican, 17 Feb’y, 1840. 


CHILDREN. 


HE infant in arms makes known its 

desire for fresh air by restlessness ; it 
cries—for it cannot speak its want,—is 
taken abroad, and is quiet. 


All children love to go out ; they pre- 
fer the grass to the footpath ; and to wan- 
der, instead of ‘ to walk as they ought to 


do.’ They feel that 


Ged made the country and man made the town. 


While they are conducted along the road, 
their great anxiety is to leave it. When 
shall we get into the fields ? 


They seek after some new thing, and 
convert what they find to their own use. 
A stick between the legs makes a horse; 
a wisp of grass, or a stone, or an old ket 
tle, drawn along at the end of a string, 
acart. On the sides of banks and m 
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green lanes, they see the daily issues 
from the great treasury of the earth,— 
opening buds, new flowers, surprising in- 
sects. ‘They come home laden with un- 
heard of curiosities, wonderful rarities of 
their new-found world ; and tell of their 
being met by ladies who admired them, 
and who spoke to them. 

As children increase in years. they go 
from particulars to generals—observe the 
weather, sun-rising and sun-setting, the 
shanging forms of clouds, varied scenery, 
difference of character in persons. Ina 
short time they know so much as to think 
they know enough. They enter upon 
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life, and find experience—the schoolmas- 
ter is always at home. 

In manhood the instincts of childhood 
and the recollections of our old love re- 
turn. We would throw ourselves upon 
the bosom of Nature, but we are weaned. 

We cannot see Nature as we did ; yet 
we keep representations of her features ; 
throw landscapes and forests into port- 
folios, and suspend Claudes and Poussins 
in our rooms. We turn from Nature 
herself to look at painted shadows of her; 
and behold pictures of graceful human 
forms till we dream of human perfection. 

Year Book. 





ALMOND-TREE, AND BEES. 


ESTERDAY I had the pleasure to 

dine with a very amiable and worthy 
friend at his villa a few miles distant 
from town ; and, while the company were 
high in mirth, slipped away to enjoy half 
an hour’s sober thought and salutary air. 
An almond-tree, in the centre of the gar- 
den, presented an immense tuft of flow- 
Such a 
glow of floral beauty would at any time 
have been an object of admiration ;_ but 
ata season when every thing else is 
dead, when not a leaf appears on any of 
the vegetable-tribe besides, and the adja- 
cent trees are bare skeletons, it claimed a 
peculiar share of attention. 

An inquisitive eye loves to pry into 
the inmost recesses of objects, and seldom 
fails of a reward more than proportioned 
tothe trouble of the research. Every 


ers, covering its whole surface. 


ene must have observed, that in all flow- 


ers there is an apparatus in the centre, 
different from the leafy structure of the 
verge, which is what strikes the eye at 
first sight; the threads which support the 
yellow heads in the centre of the rose, 
and those which serve as pedestals to the 
less numerous, but larger, dusky black 
ones in the tulip, are of this kind. For- 
merly, these were esteemed no more than 
casual particles, or the effect of a luxuri- 
ance from an abundant share of nourish- 
ment sent up to the leaves of the flower, 
throwing itself into these uncertain forms, 
as they were thenesteemed. But science 
disclaims the supposition of nature’s hay- 
ing made any thing, even the slightest 
particle of the meanest herb, in vain ; 
and, proceeding on this hypothesis, has 
discovered that the gaudy leaves which 
were, at one time, supposed to constitute 
the essence of the flower, are merely a 
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defence to the thready matter within ; 
which, despised as it used to be, is indeed 
the most essential part of the whole—is 
that for which almost the whole has been 
formed, and that alone on which the con- 
tinuation of the species depends. It has 
been found that, of the minutest threads 
in this little tuft, there is not one but has 
a destined office, not one but joins in the 
common service; and that, though so 
numerous and apparently indefinite, every 
single flower on the whole tree has pre- 
cisely the same number to the utmost ex- 
actness, and precisely in the same situa- 
tion. Nor is it credible that there ever 
has been, or ever will be, through succes- 
sive ages, a tree of the same kind every 
single flower of which will not be formed 
with the same perfect regularity. 

In the beautiful Almond-tree before me 
I saw a confirmation of this accurate ex- 
actness in the care of providence. Nota 
flower of the millions that crowded upon 
the sight in every part but contained the 
precise number of thirty little threads ; 
and not one of these threads but had its 
regularly-figured head placed in the same 
direction on its summit, and filled with a 
waxy dust, destined for impregnating the 
already teeming fruit. The fruit showed 
its down rudiments in the centre, and 
sent up a peculiar organ to the height of 
these heads, to receive the fertilising dust 
when the heads should burst, and convey 
it to the very centre of the embryo fruit. 

Such is the economy of nature in the 
production of these treasures ; but she has 
usually more purposes than one to an- 


ALMOND-TREE, AND BEES. 


swer in the same subject. It was 

to conceive that one of all these little yp. 
ceptacles of dust might have containe 
enough of it to impregnate the kernal of 
a single fruit, for each flower produces 
no more. Yet, surely, twenty-nine jp 
thirty had not been created in vain, | 
was not long before the mystery was ey. 
plained to me. 

The sun, shining with unusual warmth 
for the season, led forth a bee from, 
neighboring hive, who directed her cours 
immediately to this source of plenty. The 
little creature first settled on the top of 
one of the branches ; and, for a moment, 
seemed to enjoy the scene as I did. She 
just gave me time to admire her sleek, 
silky coat, and glossy wings, before she 
plunged into a full blown blossom, and 
buried herself among the thready honor 
of the centre. Here she wantoned and 
rolled herself about, as if in ecstasy,a 
considerable time. Her motions greatly 
disconcerted the apparatus of the flower; 
the ripe heads of the thready filaments 
all burst, and shed a subtile yellow pow 
der over the whole surface of the leaves, 
nor did she cease from her gambols while 
one of them remained whole, or with any 
appearance of the dust in its cavity. 

Tired with enjoyment, she now walk 
ed out, and appeared to have paid for the 
mischief she had done at the expense of 
strangely defiling her own downy coat 
Though some of the dust from the little 
capsules had been spread over the surface 
of the flower, the far greater part of i 
had evidently fallen upon her own back, 
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and been retained there among the shag 
of its covering. 

She now stationed herself on the sum- 
mit of a little twig, and began to clear 
her body of the newly gathered dust, and 
it was not half a minute before her whole 
coat was as clean and glossy as at first : 

et it was most singular, not a particle of 
the dust had fallen upon any of the flow- 
ers about her, where it must have been 
visible as easily as on the surface of that 
it was taken from. 

A very labored motion of the fore legs 
of the bee attracted my eye, and the whole 
business was then immediately explain- 
ed; I found she had carefully brought 
together every particle that she had wiped 
off from her body, and formed it into a 
mass, which she was now moulding into 
a firmer texture, and which she soon after 
delivered to the next leg, and from that, 
after a little moulding more, to the hinder 
one, where she lodged it in a round lump 
ina part destined to receive it; and, 
having thus finished her operation, took 
wing for the hive with her load. 

It was now evident, that what had 
seemed sport and pastime was business 
to the insect ; that its rolling itself about 
was with intent to dislodge this yellow 
dust from the little cases that contained 
it; and that this powder, the abundance 
of which it was easy to perceive could 
not be created for the service of the plant, 
was destined to furnish the bee with wax 
to make its combs, and to serve us for a 
thousand purposes afterwards. 

The return of this single insect to the 
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hive sent out a legion upon the same ex- 
pedition. The tree was in an instant 
covered as thick almost with bees as with 
flowers. All these employed themselves 
exactly as the first had done, except that 
some forced themselves into flowers 
scarcely opened, in which the reservoirs 
of ‘this waxy powder were not ripe for 
bursting. I saw them bite open succes- 
sively every one of the thirty heads in 
the flower, and, scooping out the contents, 
add them to the increasing ball, that was 
to be carried home upon the thigh. 

Such then is the purpose of nature in 
providing what may appear to us profuse- 
ly an abundant quantity of this powder. 
The bee wants it, and the labor which 
the insect employs to get it out never 
fails to answer the purpose of impregna- 
ting the fruit ; for a vast quantity of it is 
thus scattered over the organ destined to 
the conveying of it thither. The powder 
is the natural food of the bee. What is 
lodged in the hive is eaten by the swarm, 
and, after it has been retained in the 
stomach long enough to be divested of 
its nutritive qualities, it is disgorged in a 
state ready for moulding into real and 
finished wax. 

In the great chain of beings no one js 
created solely for itself; each is subser- 
vient to the purposes of others ; each, be- 
sides the primordial office to which it is 
destined, is a purpose, or means, of good 
to another, perhaps to many. How grat- 
ified is the mind that comprehends this— 
how infinite the wisdom of the appoint- 


ment ! Year Book. 
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CHARLES RAMBLER. 





View of the Battery, New-York. 


ADVENTURES OF CHARLES RAMBLER—2np series. 
For Parley’s Magazine. 


OOD morning to your smiling faces, 
kind readers. Old Charles talks a- 
gain after his long silence. 

Well, once on a time I left Providence 
in the steam boat President for Newyork. 
The boat started from the rail-road depot, 
the place where the Newyork and Provi- 
dence steamboats lie, about twelve o’clock 
at noon, and was soon moving swiftly 
through the waters over which, in other 
days, king Philip and his companions had 
often paddled their canoes. As we pas- 
sed down the bay the places on our right 


hand and left, where I had often rambled, 


brought to my recollection many pleasant 
hours I had there spent in tracing the 
windings of the shores. But we passed 
quickly on, and left behind many a scene 
of pleasure and rich enjoyment. 

On our right we passed the towns of 
Pawtuxet, Warwick, East Greenwich and 
North Kingston. On the left were Bar- 
rington, Warren and Bristol. Newport 
is the last town on the eastern side of the 
bay, situated on Rhode Island. The boat 
stopped at Newport, where some passen- 
gers left us, and others came on board. 

A short distance west of the town is 4 
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small island, which in part forms the har- 
bour. At the eastern entrance of the bay, 
on the south-west of Newport, is a large 
fortification. As I have never visited the 
fort, which is called Fort Adams, nor re- 
ceived any particular account of it from 
any one, I cannot describe it. I hope 
some of your Newport readers will write 
a description of it. 

In the boat were upwards of a hundred 
passengers. A part were called cabin- 
passengers, and a part deck-passengers. 
The cabin-passengers then paid 5 dollars 
for their passage, and had the privilege 
of going to different parts of the boat. 
The deck passengers paid $3 and had 
the privilege of the deck only, or of that 
part of the deck which is forward of the 
wheels. Cabin passengers take their 
meals in the cabin, and sleep there also. 
They have inany privileges, which the 
deck passengers do not enjoy. But those 
who take a passage on deck are usually 
such people as have so lived at home as 
not to mind little inconveniences. If they 
sleep, as they sometimes do, it is on the 
deck floor, or on the boxes and bales of 
freight. They take their meals in a place 
called the mess-room. They have not, 
itis true, the rich dainties of the cabin, 
but they have plain and more wholesome 
food. Many people, who seem to make 
eating and drinking the great object of 
life, think that they cannot live without a 
great variety of food. They think also 
that their food must be cooked in the 
“richest style,” or they cannot eat it. 
Now those people who have many kinds 
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of food at the same meal, and have every 
thing prepared in their “rich style,” do 
not generally enjoy good health. Such 
food is not wholesome. It often causes 
the headach, fever, gout, and a great ma- 
ny other diseases. But those who live 
on the simplest kinds of food are, in gen- 
eral, the most healthy and the most happy. 

Leaving the fort on our left, and the 
light-house that is on the south end of 
Conanicut island on our right, we were 
soon out of the bay, and bade adieu to 
the shores of Rhode Island. The south- 
west point of the bay is called Point Ju- 
dith. At the distance of 8 or 10 miles 
south-west of Point Judith is Block Isl- 
and ; but as the atmosphere was hazy, 
we were unable to see it. Still further 
south-west, 20 miles or more, is Montaug 
Point, which is the eastern end of Long 
Island. There are many small islands in 
Long Island Sound, but, owing to the ha- 
zy atmosphere when we entered the 
Sound, and the darkness of the night, we 
were unable to see only Fisher’s Island, 
which lies to the south of Stonington and 
Newlondon. On the north side of this 
island is a harbor, where vessels often 
stop in going up and down the Sound, 
when the wind is not fair. 

About 11 o’clock p.m. we met the 
steamboat Massachusetts. We passed 
within the distance of a quarter of a mile 
of the boat, but as it was dark, we neith- 
er saw the boat, nor heard any noise that 
might come from it. Now this may 
seem rather curious to some of your read- 
ers ; that we should pass a steamboat— 
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judge of its distance from us—and yet 
not see the boat, nor hear any noise from 
it—while, at the same time, we knew 
when the boat met us! Let me ask them 
a few questions. Now, my friends, how 
do you think that could be? Do you sup- 
pose that these boats always meet in the 
same place ? Do you think that the wind 
and currents always hinder or favor the 
boats just in the same manner every time 
they pass up and down Narraganset bay 
and through Long-Island sound ? I hope 
you will be able to answer these ques- 
tions, and tell me how we knew the time 
of meeting the Massachusetts. It will 
be a good exercise for such of you as are 
acquainted with steamboats; and, to such 
as have never seen any,it may lead to 
make inquiries about them, and so gain 
information. 

When day light appeared we saw the 
shores of Longisland on the left, and those 
of Connecticut on the right. The boat 


moved on very rapidly, and soon passed 
through the narrow passage called Hur. 
Gate. It has this name from the swif 
current, which often hurls boats around, 
and causes them to sink or be thrown 
ashore. 

About 5 o’clock we landed in Newyork, 
a short distance above the battery, on the 
west side of the city. The water on 
this side of the city is called the North or 
Hudson river; and that on the other side 
the East river; which is the passage be. 
tween Newyork island and Long island, 

On landing I was conveyed to the res. 
idence of a gentleman, with whom I had 
formerly lived. He was then a mechan 
ic, and I was one of his apprentices. Now 
he is a merchant, and I am a rambler. | 
staid with him a few days, and then went 
on board a ship bound to Havre in France, 
An account of the ship, passengers, and 
crew, may be given in my next. 

Boston. Cuar_es Ramsige. 





BEAUTIFUL MONUMENT BLOWN UP. 


WTHE Monument, whose destruction is 


mentioned in the following paragraph, 
formed one of the most interesting objects 
in the interior of Newyork, from the A- 
merican side of the Niagara river at Lew- 
istown. Next to the falls themselves, a 
view of this lofty column, rising among 
the grandest scenes of nature, was one of 
the greatest gratifications to the traveller 
in his distant journey from the Atlantic 
cities. It wasa masterpiece of art amidst 
a wild and fantastic display of cataract 


and mountain, rock and precipice. The 
monument was reared on the heights of 
Queenston, where many villages and 
fortifications, and fort Niagara on the A- 
merican side and fort George on the Bnt- 
ish shore, are in view ; where the old 
battle fields are near at hand, the blue wa- 
ters of lake Ontario bounding the distant 
eastern horizon ; and it stood where the 
hills rise abruptly above the plains, a 
the very point of the river at which the 
rocks were probably rent asunder, and & 
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passage cut by the torrent through the 
harrier. So deep and narrow is the chasm 
at this spot, that the stream, except upon 
its very banks, is invisible, and the obe- 
lisk seemed to rise on American ground. 
[twas truly as much a monument to A- 
merican bravery as to British merit ; and 
from its great height, a bird’s eye view 
was gained from its top of the Niagara 
strait from the falls to lake Ontario. The 
foolish act of its destruction is rightly 
compared by the editor of the Buffalo 
per with the deeds of the ancient bar- 
barian hordes of Goths and Vandals in the 
destruction of the works of art of Greece 
and Rome, about fifteen centuries ago. 


DESTRUCTION OF BROCK’S MONUMENT. 


Every tourist will remember Brock’s 
monument, which crowns the heights of 
Queenston, and adds so much to the 
picturesque beauty of the landscape. On 
the morning of the 22d April, 1840, at 
about 4 o’clock, the inhabitants of Lewis- 
ton and Queenston were aroused by a re- 
port like that of the heaviest artillery. 


BROCK’S MONUMENT.—SPLASH AND FLASH. 


” 
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On looking out, a column of smoke was 
seen slowly ascending from the tall mon- 
ument, and, as it drifted away, the obe- 
lisk-like tower was discovered to be rent 
and shattered from turret to foundation 
stone. What possible motive could have 
induced this worse than Vandal outrage, 
we are ata loss to imagine. No man 
was more universally respected on both 
sides the line than Gen. Sir Isaac Brock. 
Brave, courteous and humane to a degree 
that reminded us of a preux chevalier of 
former times, he commanded the esteem 
of his country’s enemies, even in time 
of war; and had his life been spared, 
and he continued in command, the escut- 
cheon of England would not now be stain- 
ed by the ruthless atrocities, perpetrated 
by her forces, and savage allies, in the 
campaigns of ’13 and 14, under Proctor, 
and so signally rebuked by General Har- 
rison. Nought but the most wanton and 
fiendish malignity could have prompted 
any one thus sacrilegiously to disturb the 
repose of the gallant and honoured dead. 

Burrato Com. ApVER. 





SPLASH AND FLASH. 


A srLasn and a flash 
Are not the same thing, 
To learn it, my Herbert 
Attention must bring ; 
We speak of a flash 
Of lightning or fire, 
We speak of a splash 
Of water or mire. 
A flash is quite sudden, 
And burning, and bright ; 


A splash makes you dirty, 
Or drenches you quite. 


The boy that should try them, 
With pain and with shame, 

Would speedily find that 
They are not the same. 

If Herbert will spell them, 
His ear it will strike, 

That flashes and splashes 
Are not quite alike. 
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z THE SEA-SERPENT AND THE STEAM-BOAT. 


To the Editor of Parley’s Magazine. 
Sian, — YOUR little readers have perhaps heard 
of the non-descript monstez, called the Sea-Serpent, who 
for years past was supposed to have a local habitation 
near Nahant, during his summer excursions in search of 
mackerei. A newspaper called the New-Yurk American, 
on the arrival of the Great Western, thus mentions him ; 
and, as there is doubtless as much truth in the account as 
there is in any thing else that has been written on this 
snake subject, I request you to give it a place in your 
magazine, for preservation, as well as for the amusement 
if not strictly correct historical information of your juve- 

nile readers. A YOUNG PASSENGER. 


Mr. Editor,—On the first voyage of the Great Western, 
during the present season, a daily journal was published 
on board, entitled *‘ The Great Western Eccentri’’—from 
the columns of which, with a few alterations, I transcribe 
the following communication. [ts date is March 5, 1840. 


THE SEA-SERPENT CHASE. 


THE morning was fine—the sky was clear— 

The wind was music to the rapt ear, 

The captain he stood on the quarter deck, 

When to windward he saw what appeared a mere speck. 
It scem’d to have motion—a head—a tail, 

It looked very odd, but not “ lit- a whale ;” 

Nearer it came,—and what should it be 

But the great Sea Serpent, the lord of the sea ! 

Still onward he press’d, and with graceful pride 
Raised aloft his bright crest, as he swam alongside. 
Then hailed us and shouted, *“* Ho! what ship is that ?”’ 
Our captain bowed slightly, and just touch'd his hat— 

“« The Great Western it is, through all the world known, 
Her monarch am I, and this deck is my throne ; 

And now let me ask, why your snakeship is here, 

So far out at sea, that I cannot but fear— 

“Tis neither by star, nor by compass, you steer ?”’ 

* Why, captain, *tis true, [’m not quite in my place, 
But I’ve left old Nahant just to challenge a race. 
Through the long winter past, I’ve been torpid and chill, 
And will open the spring with some fun, if you will. 

The fastest ship that the ocean has seen 
Can I outstrip ; with great ease the Queen 
I beat last fall ; and that Liverpool craft 
I laugh at, and leave her a long way aft ; 
You’re proud of your ship, and yet, ten to one, 
Pll beat even you, in a six hours’ run.” 
*“ Done,” said the captain. The Serpent said “* Done, 


But no writing we'll have ; for, between gentlemen, 
Done and done ’s enough—so [’m off—say when.” 

The Captain then the signal gave, 

Down plunged the Snake—high dashed the wave ; 
But swift the Serpent rose to view, 
Hope seemed to brighten every hue, 
And fire blazed in his glaring eye ; 
As his proud crest he lifted high, 
With seeming rage, his sinewy tail 
He lashed—and each glittering scale 

Flashed to the light— 

’T was a glorious sight ! 
A glorious sight, as the Monster set out, 
And gamboled, and darted, and dashed about ! 
Then away, away—like an arrow he flew, 
The eye strove in vain to follow in view. 
Head and tail were gone. Again a mere speck 
Could just be seen from the forecastle deck. 

Fierce rose the steam, swift the paddles went round, 
Our ship cleaved the waves with a courser-like bound, 
Yet fully three hours had now passed away, ‘ 
And still the vile Serpent kept us in play, 

Till at last the Captain was heard to groan, 

And then exclaim, in most dolorous tone, 

** How the Yankees in York will quiz and will bore us, 
If their *tarnal Sarpent should get there before us.” 

The fourth hour came. Don Nahant slacked his pace: 
The aspect of things had a much better face. 

Fast and faster we gained on his wake, 

And soon overhauled the now tired Snake ; 
The fire waxed dim in his once-glaring eye, 
And that proud crest he had lifted so high 
Was fallen quite ; and he seemed to burn 
With rage, as we dropped him gently astern ; 
And then, overcome with toil and with heat, 
He lustily cried, “ I acknowledge I’m beat.” 

The Captain was short—“* Then down with your dust.” 

“Nay, Captain, you’re hard; you must give me some 
trust ; 

I’m not ready, I own, to pay the cash down ; 

But [ll give you a bill on the Barings, or Brown——’ 

“ You’re a Snake,” said the Captain; “ take a bill! 

ne’er can ; 
I’m a Bentonite, sir—a hard-currency-man.” 

“ Why, then, if [ must, must pay for my prank, 

Ill give you my check on the Newfoundland Bank.” 


We all raised a laugh, though the Captain felt sore— 
For the Serpent had sunk, and was never seen more. 


’ 





ANSWERS TO PUZLLES IN MAY NO.—p. 167. 
1. Napoleon Bonaparte.—2. Borrowing.—3, Geography.—4. Netherlands, 
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The Flower by the Road-Sideé. 


Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Pret - ty flower by the road, .. With-er - ing and 
But the fair A -man- da_ goes When the bud is 
Thus she said, and ran a - way, For some wa - ter 
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dy-ing ; Fresh and nd bright. ts col - ors glowed, When the morn its 
dy-i 5 Says despair not, pret-ty rose, Thoughthe sunbeam 
fly-ing Quick returned, so blitheand gay, To _ the flow-er 
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crimson showed; And the shades were fly - ing; Pret-ty flow-er 
hot - ly glows, And thy leavesare dry - ing; lll refresh thee 
by the way, In thesunbeam dry - ing; Soon the rose looked 
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now it lies, With-er - ing and dy - ing. 

pret - ty rose, With -er - ing and dy - ing. 


fresh a - gain. All its charms re - vi - ving. 
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MAMMA’S ADVICE TO HERBERT. 


My Herbert, when next 
You feel rather vext, 
And something has happened amiss ; 
Don’t set up a roar, 
Such folly give o’er, 
But give dear mamma a good kiss. 


Whene’er you fall down 
And crack your poor crown, 
Pray get up as fast as you can ; 
Without any crying, 
Or sobbing or sighing, 
And then we shall call you a man. 


When grandmamma calls, 
Give up bricks and balls, 
And quickly your lesson begin ; 
Endeavor to spell, 
And try to read well, 
And then a good name you will gain. 


Be gentle to sister, 
And when you have kiss’d her, 
Don’t give her too bearish a squeeze ; 
But love her indeed, 
And teach her to read, 
And think it no pleasure to tease. 


Don’t think it fine fun 
To scamper and run, 
And hide yourself under the bed ; 
Take care of your ball, 
For fear it should fall, 
And break something over your head. 


Your hoop you take pride 
Round corners to guide, 

And some day a top you may spin ; 
Away from the pump 
Immediately stump, 

When nurse says it’s time to come in. 
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